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Thk origin of inan and his destiny is constantly agita- 
ting the brain of niortaJe, and to many this enquiry is 
simply nonsense. The child cares nothing for his great 
grandfather's ancestiy, and whether the race dates back 
fifty or two thousand years it matters not to him, since 
his aiuiiseraenta are not disturbed. The cow eats grass 
iiiid chews her cud, unmindful of the past and indifferent 
about the future. Plenty to eat and drink, and plenty 
of sleep, is the sum of its requirements, and the apparent 
completion of her happiness. Montaigne says of Pyrrho, 
tlie philosopher, that being one day in a boat, in a very 
great tempest, he showed to those he saw the most 
affrighted about him and encouraged them by the exam- 
ple of a hog that was there, nothing at all concerned at 
the storm. Shall we, then, dare to say that this advan- 
tage of reason, of which we so much boast, and upon the 
account of which we think ourselves masters and emper- 
ors over all other creatures, was given us for a torment ? 

To what end serves the knowledge of things if it ren- 
ders us more unmanly; if with it we lose the tranquility 
and repose we should enjoy without it, and if it puts us 
into a worse condition than Pyrrho's hog? And yet, 
with all the contentment and undisturbed happiness of 
this dirty creature, who of us would care to be a hog or 
a. cow, instead of men and women endowed with reason 
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and a full-grown intellect? Tf "ignorance is bliss," and 
it is " folly to bo wise," mind is a burden and reason a 
false creation ; but as God, or the universe, makes no 
mistakes, the child is ever puzzling the parent with ques- 
tions, and is satisfied simply nntil a new one su^ests 
itself. Nor do these inquiries cease at manhood or wo- 
manhood. The happiness of the coiv or pig must be veiy 
moderate, confined to one faculty, while with man, just 
in proportion to the development of his intellect his fac- 
ulties increase, his happiness becomes more intense and 
his miseries in the same ratio. -"The kingdom of heaven 
is Tvithin," and it is for us alone to make our own heaven 
or hell. When the inquiries of man cease, his mind 
becomes dwarfed, and his existence here valueless. Our 
inquiries must be for something more than that which 
we already know, if the answer lies beyond actual dem- 
onati-ation or proof, reason from analogy. 

During the early pre-historic age of man it was suffi- 
cient for him to know his biilbplace, and that he was 
bom of woman; farther than that the past excited no 
curiosity or inquiry. Time rolled on, and after the lapse 
of ages his intellect expands, develops; he studies 
cause and effect, and naturally asks himself, " Whither 
am I going, and from, whence did I or my ancestors 
come?" The problem he fads to solve. Moses is born a 
genius ; he gains the eai-s of the people, and they accept 
him as their oracle. He invents the story of the creation 
and places Adam at the head of the race. This anawei-ed 
the question of theii- origin, and their minds were not 
further ti-oubled. This stoiy was recorded and became 
a part of our history. Ages passed, and Moses's record 
was unquestioned. At last some daring fellow inquires, 
" If Adam and Eve were the first, where did the woman 
in the land of Nod come from, whom Cain, their son, 
sought, and with whom he became joined in matrimony?" 
This was unansweiiible, like the story of the negro who 
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Msked his companion, " How Adam was made, if he. was 
the fii-st man?" "Why, don't you know?" replied his 
companion ; "Glod made him out of clay. He took a bit 
and made hia trunk, then a head, then legs, arms, etc., 
and stuck them together and piit them up against a fence 
to diy." "Ah!" rejoins the negi-o, "who made de 
fence?" For thia unexpected question the companion 
had made no more provision than did Moses for the ques- 
tion of the ancestry of Cain's wife. 

The bibUcal stoiy, then, of thebe^nning or origin of 
man is believed by all liberal thinkers to have orginated 
in the brain of Moses, serving for ages to satisfy the 
masses upon the question of their origin. But aa civili- 
Kation advanced, and the thinker had outgrown the story, 
he looks about, and through the searching, investigating 
mind of the geolo^st and anthropologist finds that sis 
thousand yeare is but a drop in the bucket compared to 
the actual existence of man upon this planet. If the 
record or story of Mosea is the oldest written histoiy 
extant, our progenitors in the pi-e-Mstoric ^e left a record 
more durable and trathf ul of their existence caj-ved upon 
the bones of animals known to have flourished in that 
age. Enter the forest ; we pass a bird's nest forsaken by 
its inhabitant ; no bu-d is seen, but that the nest was the 
work of the feathered tribe there is no question. We 
stumble over an ant's nest, run our toes into a squiirel- 
hole, or face a hornet's nest all forsaken, not an occupant 
seen ; yet these furnish sufficient evidence of their f oi-mer 
presence, for by theu- works we know them. 

Prof. Niles tells the story of a couple of adventurei-s 
attempting some yeai-s ago the ascent of one of the moun- 
tains of Sien-a Nevada. They were cautioned by the 
natives not to make the attempt, as no man had evei- 
succeeded in reaching the summit. This encouraged 
them, and taking a United States flag, up they journeyed, 
And through theii" daring and persisting efforts gained the 
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summit; the flag imfm-led they waved it to the breeze; 
and while congi-atulating themselves as the firet men who 
reached this monntain-top, one of them perchance, looked 
behind, and, behold ! to their great surprise there lay 
upon the rock a New Teetament, a pack of cards and a 
rum-bottle! Their glory wan lost, for these furnished 
unquestionable evidence of the presence of man here 
before. Visit other grounds, make excavations, observe ; 
a piece of quartz attracts your notice, it possesses shape, 
and looks like an instrument shaped by man —it is an 
arrow-head ; dig deeper and you find another arrow-head 
. made of flint, and by its side a stone hatchet ; these dis- 
coveries furnish snfficient evidence of the existence of 
mail at the time of these earth deposits containing said 
implements, and if the geologist, through his investiga- 
tion is able to infonn ue the comparative age of this 
strata containing these deposits, the antiquity of man in 
that region can, in a meaaui-e, be ascertained. That these 
implements are identical with man there is not much 
question ; for though a monkey exhibits a fair amount of 
reason when, to crack a nut, he takes up into a tree a 
stone and lets it fall thereon, and some birds the same 
when, to crack the shell of a shell-fish, ci»n-y it high up in 
the air, and lets it fall upon the ground and feeds upon 
the meat ; yet no implements are shaped, and none known 
to be made by any animal aside from man. 

In the Valley of the Somme there has been discovered, 
in the excavations, fossils of the mammoth and woolly 
rhinoceros, both extinct, the elephant, hyena, tiger, hip- 
popotamus and the cave-bear. Most of them long ago 
became extinct in Europe. These animals must have 
roamed over France, nothing less, says Sir Charles Lyell, 
than 100,000 years ago. If we can discover associated 
with these fossils found in the deep excavations the 
remains of the worts of man, we shall establish the fact 
that his existence on this planet must Iiave extended 
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back to that period at least. His i 
fail to find associated with said fosdls. In fact it is very 
rare that tliey are found anywhere foBsllized; instead, 
however, of finding his remains, his worts indicating his 
presence have been discovered. Arrow-heads, knives 
made of flint, other stone implements, spear-heads, hatch- 
ets, poniards, &c., &c., were found associated with the 
bones of said extinct animals. Not only were these im- 
plements discovered, but also witli them bones, with 
finely executed figures of animals flourishing at the time 
engraved thereon. At this period man probably dwelt 
in caves and lived by hunting, like the wild Indians of 
to-day. He brought the game into his cave, devoured it, 
and possessing in that early day the art inherent in man, 
displayed it at his leisure in cutting upon the bones the 
figures above described. 

We have found that the antiquity of man dates back 
at least 100,000 years ; we look stiU fnrther and find that 
at or near Tezeree, stone implements have been fouml, of 
various shapes, clearly indicating the presence of man. 
The geological strata hi which these im])lcint'nts were im- 
bedded is known as the Pliocene strata — rocks that are 
estmiated b^ most geologists to have been depoait-ed at 
leist 1 million of j ears ago. 100,000 years is, then, in 
reality but one-tenth of the probable exist^^nce of man 
upon oui pimet But suppose our ancestry dates back to 
the Phoi,en(, epoch i million of years, is that the begin- 
ning of man? Science lias been able to trace him no 
further from the work he has left, and yet, noting the 
very gradual progress of the race since, it is reasonable to 
suppose that a great many years — aye, ages — ^must hai'e 
elapsed previous to the epoch mentioned, ore it could 
have arrived at that stage in art to enable the race to 
manufacture implements of stone with sufficient distinct- 
ness to indicate to their posterity, a million of years dis- 
tant, their presence upon the planet. 
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The race, in fact, must have datetl as far behind tl\e 
stone-implement age as it now dates from it — for the 
progress from the very low man, or the animal pliftie, to 
the age of manufacturing and using instramenta of stone, 
must have required as much time to develop it as, sinoe 
the stone age, to have arrived to our present attainments 
in the arts and sciences. If, then, we traced the exist- 
ence of man to the Pliocene epoch, where the stone im- 
plements were found, and which is estimated hy most 
geolo^sts at nothing less than a million of years, added 
to which the number of years prior to said stone age, 
which we estimated equal to the elapse of time since, 
makes some two millions of years — the shortest time, 
from present discoveries, that man could have existed 
upon the globe. Suppose, then, that two milUon of yeai-s 
approximates towards the nominal appearance of man as 
a distinct variety in the animal kingdom, did he appear in 
the foi-m of only one man and one woman, and from 
which 'fii-st pair our entire race originated or multi- 
plied? or rather did man at this time spring from the 
earth a distinct species ? If he did not proceed from the 
entire animal kingdom, from the lowest form, the proto- 
zean, through the highest, the vertebrate, mamalia, the 
earth must have sprouted him, for the old obsolete notion, 
or rather superstition, that God scooped up a bit of dirt, 
shaped it into the form of man, infused into it a spirit, or 
in some fashion created him and set him in motion, as; 
does the engineer his machine or en^ne, after it3 con- 
struction, is not accepted by any rational thinker. 

What are the chances of his proceeding or sprmging 
from the soil in the present form, or that of the primeval 
or pre-historic man ? And through what other source 
could he have possibly proceeded unless through the 
animal kingdom as before described ? If man was always 
a distinct species, proceeding from nothing below Mm, 
cculd his body have been created, started, or formed, from 
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anything beyond or apart from our planet ? Kvery mov- 
ing material form upon the earth is a part and parcel of 
it ; from it all matter, whether in the fonn of man or a 
cabbage, originally proceeded ; and as it is a self-evident 
fact that God csmnot create something out of nothing, 
man, if he did not develop from any species below him, 
but was creat«d a distinct species, his body God must 
have formed from the earth or soil. Its analysis proves 
that it originally proceeded from it — for when his body 
decays there is no chemist on the globe who can detect 
or separate the constituents of the body from the soil ; 
and yet the instantaneous or immediate creation of man's 
-form fi-om the ground, the most complex being that exists, 
is monstrously absurd, for what shall be his size ? Was 
he placed upon the earth, or did ho sprout up, a fuU- 
grown man, say one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
pounds ? And the stature of the animal kingdom to-day, 
including man, is certainly no larger than ages ago, but 
probably^ smaller. la it jiosslble for a being of any de- 
scription of above dimensions to spring into immediate 
existence to-day? And if not to-day, why a thousand or 
a million of years ago V Is it possible that man was 
phiced, or was sprouted from tlie earth a babe of the 
smallest dimensions ? That seems mora improbable, for 
wliat being throughout the animal kingdom is more help- 
less than the infant? A year before it can even walk! 
and, alas ! bow many years before it could possibly obtain 
its living ! 

Can we imagine an instance to-day of a new-bom in- 
fant i-obbed of its parents and sun-ounded by no human 
beings thriving and developing into manhood ¥ And, if 
impossible to-day, why more possible a thousand, or a 
million, years in the past ? The same laws regulating the 
birth and existence of beings upon the earth v 
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I then as now. God's, or nature's laws, 



mutable, unchangeable. To be sure it is said of Romu- 
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Ins and Remus, in a legeml in ancsIorU titiies, tliiit lliuy 
were iiurBod and nurtured by a wolf ; but ovory i-iitionul 
mind knows it is fiction, for natui-e liiis not en- 
dowed ivild beasts with such unnatural fttcidties ; every 
species looks to ita own kind. If it cimnot bo demon- 
strated thi-ough natui-e's laws that man's body is a dbtinct 
creation, what of the species below him? Is it any more 
probable that tho ape was created separately ? or the do<; 
or cat? "What are the chances of a full-^-own ape, dog, 
or cat, springing into immediate existence ¥ Does nature, 
through which God only works, suggest even a shadow of 
such a probability ? And is it any more probiiblc that 
their young, if not gradually developed from the species 
below them, could possibly live and thrive without that 
fostering eai-e wliich a parent alone can ^ve ? But as we 
descend in the scale of animal life, passing through the 
birds, reptiles, fishes, articulates, (which includes insects, 
spiders, woi-ms, &c^) molluscs, or shell animals, and radi- 
ates, sncli as polypes, or coral-builders, jelly-fishes, star- 
fishes, &c,, &c., to some of the lowest forme of animal life 
such as the sponges, &c., the nearer the approach to these 
lowest foi-ms the more spontaneous their i-eproduotion 
and the less dependent are they upon the parent for 
support. 

If a dog has always been a dog ; a cat, a cat ; an ape, 
un ape ; and a man, a man—each a distinct creation — it is 
implied that each was created from something. Where' 
wei-e they created ? In the skies? Where in that lofty 
region was the material obtained to fomi a ho<ly of any 
shape ? If not created above the earth, and if created at 
all a separate species, it must have been formed upon and 
from the earth ; and whether its foim was the smallest or 
the youngest of its kind, or whether it appeared a full- 
grown dog, cat, ape or man, it matters not, for nature 
possesses no laws whereby it can jiroduce any form of 
life without a parent. Even God himself, who is in all. 
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pervading; nil e])ace, as in nature, cnniiot alter liimself ; 
aud consequeritly no law to suit any special emei^ency, 
wliftlier ono year or a million in the past, can be altered 
or amended. For if God is in all, nothing can exist out- 
side of Hira, and hence evei-y law and thing is a part and 
parcel of deity, and lie can no more alter or amend a law 
to i-emodyany s|}e<aal defect (could such an impossibility 
exist) than a man (had he the power) to change a defec- 
tive aiTii for another without going outside of himself ; 
there is no part of him that could be spared, and no law 
regulating his development or being could be suspended 
a moment to substitute or remedy in the least the defec- 
tive arm. God's laws are natural and immutable ; no law 
was ever changed nor ever can be, whereby a quart of 
water can be put into a pint-bottle. Statements come 
to us fi'om ancient books of change in laws to display 
a supernatural power, but sufficient proof of the trotli 
of such statements is not given. God is as powerless 
to create or change a law, which in fact controls him, or 
the universe, from which he cannot be separated, as is a 
leopiml to chanae his spotd , ind it is only ignorance of 
the inability of God's pow er to change himself, of which 
his laws are part ind pircel,thit ffives the absurdity a 
moment's credence As the m.telligence and independ- 
ence of the age advances, f uth is citablished thi-ough the 
most searching investigation of tht liws that develop and 
govern every itom m the universe , faith in tlieu- immu- 
tabUity, which onlj allow b change m forms of matter ; 
but change in the laws that control them, either in the 
most remote p ist of the dim future, never. If, then, we 
have begun to un<lei-8tand the immutability of every law, 
the veriest dunce cannot ful to perceive that the law 
which would not Jlow an unnatural production or crea- 
tion to-day could not have allowed it thousands or mil- 
lions of years in the past — oi in other words, a law that 
cannot be altcicd ji amendtd t fuora certain produc- 
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tion or creation to-day could not have been changed tln'ro- 
sands or millions of years ago. 

No one can reasonably pretewd for a moment that a law 
exists to-day whereby man can be produced or created 
fvom the earth a full-grown man from one hundred to a 
hundred and fifty pounds, or in the form of a helpless 
infant with no possible meanM of sustaining life for years 
after its birth. If there was a " first man," its parent 
(and no animal, however low, or vegetable, can appear 
upon our planet without proceeding fivani a. parent or 
parent stock) must have been the highest oivSer of animal 
life then existing; not necessarily an ape or a monkey, 
hut possibly and very probably a higher developed spe- 
cies, now extinct, exterminated by the pre-historic man, 
the latter far below the most inferior savage now in exist- 
ence ; hence the parent of the " first man," the highest 
order of life then existing, was but a' step below, tlie 
development being hardly pei-ceptible ; like the child of 
to-day, through the combined oi^nistm of its father and 
mother it inherits at times superior qualities, which places 
it ahead of the pai-ent stock, and, transmitting them to 
its progeny, its descendants obtain the start in the i-ace 
of intellectual or superior life. 

The rapid thinker will, however, at first thought, ask, 
"if the laws are immutable, unchangeable, why does not 
man proceed from the higher ordei-s of animal life to- 
day?" And this, in fact, is the greatest obstacle in the 
popular investigation of the progressive development or 
evolution of life. If suflieient evidence cannot be pro- 
duced to show that the law of progi-essive development 
has not changed, but that the link between man and 
the next order of animal life is not at pi-esent especial- 
necessary to the further progress of life, since that 
man has reached bis present advance or gi-owth — if, I re- 
peat, this cannot be satistactorily presented, the doc- 
trine mnst fall. The gap between man and the next 
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01-der of animal life at present — say the ape— is very 
■wide ; but the gap will continue to widen, so that ages m 
the future the gap in the present era, if the facte could 
then be known, will seem veiy narrow compared to the 
very wide gap which mnst necessarily exist in that distant 
epoch ; and why ? 

Glance at the animal life of America. Not many years 
since (but a few hundred), the -wild beasts roamed from 
the cold regions to the equator ; America teemed with 
them ; where are they to-day ? The march of civilization 
has driven them back; one species after another of the 
highest order of beasts have been exterminated, so that 
to-day, where man or civilization extends, nothing re- 
mains of the wild beasts to indicate the homes they once 
enjoyed but their bones, and these, through the aptness of 
the Yankee, are rapidly being gathered and converted 
into manufacturing and agricultural purposes — as, ^f or 
instance, in the northern portion of America, where im- 
mense quantities of the bones of the elephant are dug 
up, also remains of other animals in the bone-beds of 
Carolina, all being utilized and their original form de- 
stroyed, so that in the future not even the bones of beasts 
will remain to mark the pre-existenoe of the higher orders 
of animal life, except here-and-there a relic stored away 
in a museum; the gap widens, other » links-missing." 
What is true of the extermmation of wild beasts in 
America, ^ rapidly as man advances, is becoming true in 
other and all parts of the globe. 

What of the lower races of men ? is not the gap wide- 
ning constantly 'here? The living link between civiliza- 
tion and the pre-historic man is fast becoming " the miss- 
ing link" by the extermination or extinction of the abo- 
riginies- Take Noitb America, the native home of the 
poor Indian ; from the lakes to the gulf, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, his reservations extended; bat, alas! 
the European advances; he plants himself in their homes; 
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tU Indian is (loomed ; the work of extermination begins ; 
a few only j-cmain to remind ua of the original extensive 
tnbes ; back, back they have been driven to the further- 
est extent of our realm, and the only home that now 
awaits this small remnant of the aboriginiea of America 
is the ivatcry deep of the Pacific. The Australian sav- 
age, the native of Australia, is being also rapidly extor- 
mmated ; but few remain to indicate the existence of this 
very low race of men. They are the lowest living on tho 
face of the earth. They can scarcely count four, and 
after their entire extermination, future ages will scarw 
be able to conceive of the existence of these low savages, 
and unless their bones are cai-efully presciTcd and a 
record of their race kept this link mil be missing; tlic 
gap between the lowest man and the next highest order 
of animals will be wider. The natives of New Zealand, 
the cjmnibals, are also being ra]) idly exterminated. A few 
years more and nothing but their bones or recoi-ds {if pre- 
served wiU indicate the fonner existence of these wild 
savages upon our planet. If all is lost, anotlier link i.s 
missing ; and in early pre-historic times thei-e were no 
printed recoi-ds, nor any bones preserved, for petrified or 
fossilized human bones, as before mentioned, are extreme- 
ly rare. Hence the highest ordei-s of beasts being rap- 
idly exterminated in all countries by the advancing tide 
of civDizatioii, and the equally rapid extermination of the 
lowest i-aces of men on the globe, wiU, in the coui-se of 
100,000 yeai-s distant, vastly widen the gap, and the 
" missing link " in that age will prove a far greater puzzle. 
We have found that the link connecting the lowest 
man and the next order of animals does not exist, and 
that Its existence is not at present a necessity, since man 
has reached hie present development, for the gap, we 
learned, has widened and is continuing to widen, so that 
in the distant future the hour must come when eveiy wild 
beast upoo the face of the globe will be exterminated, aixt 
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with equal certainty ovory savage tribe and all the lower 
orders or ra«es of men must pass uway and become ex- 
tinct. The gap will tlien become so wide between the 
biiuana and quadrumana that unless their remans and 
i-ecords are preaei-ved it will be impossible to form a con- 
(■-e])tion of the pi-e-existence of these extinct forms. Hence 
it is fffli- to presume that further advanced types of quad- 
rumana, that were nearer allied to man than now exists, 
have become extinct and buried in the vast accumulations 
ui ages. 

Paleontology is in its infimcy, for the times are compar- 
:itively recent since the diseoveiy and classification of fos- 
wil remains. Is it not equally probable that types or 
riices of men much lower than any of wliieh we have 
record and more closely allied to the quadrumana and 
ijuiidrupeds may have existed in the Miocene, and possi- 
bly in the Eocene, age ? No rational thinker believes 
tli.it all forms of animal life were created at the same 
time; for every geologist is a^s'al■o that many forms be- 
i',ime extinct ages before the appearance of mammals 
upon the earth; as, for instance, nine species of Trilobites 
Iwcame extinct at the close of the PrimOl^lial, or the ear- 
Itewt geological age; eight species at the close of the 
Lower Silurian; five at the close of the Upper Silurian ; 
;iii<l all became extinct before the close of the Carbonifer- 
I'ns, which was many miUion of years prior to the age of 
aiifimmals, which includes all animals that suckle their 
young. What is true of the Trilobites is true of many 
genera, and thousands of species appearing in one age 
Mid becoming extinct before the close of the following 
:ige. If creation is possible, why are not new species 
ereated to-day? 

The perpetuation of the s])ecies is in progress; but en- 
tirely new forms, newly created, and not pi-oceeding from 
lower and older forms, are wholly improbable if not impos- 
sible, for if thus ei-eated what are tliey created from? 
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Slionld it be announced that soioe new genera or species 
liad developed in the air, or sprouted fi-om the eiirth, it 
would be pronounced a joke, and the hesitancy in visit- 
ing the curiosity would be as great as ia exhibited on the 
first of April when a white elephant is announced to 
appear upon the Boston Common. Spontaneous gener- 
ation, I know, ia regarded by some as probable, but tlic 
fallacy of this notion is nowhere more apparent thaii 
during the inspection of canned fruit. The theorist takes 
a liquid or solid, submits it to an intense heat, double or 
treble boiling heat, so high, in fact, that the existence of 
life is impossible in the mass (not making it certain, how- 
ever, that infinitessimal living foi-ms outside may not in 
some possible way drift ia when cool and develop) wliile 
the canner of fruit brings the mass simply to a boiling 
point hermetically seals the vessel containing it, places it 
on the shelf, where, as in many cases, it remains for sev- 
eral years, and when opened no signs of animal life is 
manifest; hence the theory of spontaneous generation is 
not accepted. 

Evolution, or the law of progi'essive development, 
works slow ; time, ages, ai-e' its demands, while a thing 
created, new, independent of any other form, must of 
necessity be rapidly organized. To develoj), then, a new 
vaiiety by the law of progression takes time. What is 
two, four or six thousand years compared to a geological 
age, the years comprising which are estimated by mil- 
lions? P^s down the line of ages and mark the gradual 
development from the lowest form of life, in the earliest 
geological age to the present, culminating in man, and 
then let the question be put, If man is a separate crea- 
tion, and not a gradual development from the lower to 
the higher, why was he created in tlie present and latest 
age? why did he not appear in the earliest epochs — the 
carboniferous, for example, the age of plants ? The an- 
swer is simply that he had not developed. Fishes at this 
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:ivn; were, as high in the scale of animjil Yiia as tlie eiirth 
was able to develop ; it requii'ed several :iges, or iiiaiiy 
milliona of years more, tliroiigh the manj' steps of pro- 
gressive development, ere so complex and perfect a being 
•IS man coald be developed. 

Commencing with the Root-footed animals, among the 
earliest, wo find life in the moMt simple form — a rajiss of 
tilesh heaped together, assuming any shape it chooses, 
ii-om a roimded mass to an oblong, then elongating itself 
into an eel-like figure, with no fixed stomach, bnt located 
in Miy part of the body that might temporai-ily suit the 
creature.; with mouths as changeable, and also its waste 
passage. An animal with less system in its organism 
i.ianuot be easily imagined. Yet there is the Protozoa, the 
sponge, which is simply a pulpy, living animal mass with 
no organism whatever. Pass to the Polype, the coral- 
builder, and we find its organism a little more systema- 
rized; its stomach is a little small inner sac suspended 
ioosely from the mouth, which is fixed around the latter; 
fher« are a lai'ge number of tentacles, or feelers, which 
the creature throws out in search of food. They repro- 
duce by eggs which are dropped in the sea, and finally 
todge upon some rock, where they hatcli, develop and 
become fixed thereon. They also reproduce by branch- 
ing out, the same as the limb of a tree branches from the 
r.runk. Pass on to the Echinoderms, and the sea Urchins 
»i-e farther developed by the addition of a heart to a 
stomach and a mouth. The Mollusk, a soft-bodied crea- 
ture, including all shelled animals, Nourished largely in 
the Silurian age, called by some the jigo of Mollusks. 

" In this very earlj' epoch the Brachiopod was quite pre- 
dominant, its development a little in advance of the ani- 
riiiils heretofore described; it is not fixed to a rock, but is 
iVee to move at its pleasure, and is assisted largely by two 
Jloahy arms which it can protrude or withdraw at its wilL 
Moiluaks generally possess none of the organs of sense 
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except eyes, anil some sjiecks are without them. Up to 
this time insects or iishea were not developerl. Crusta- 
ceans and Annelids, or woi-ms, began to appear, and the 
organism of the latter, higher and more complex. The 
body is divided into several segments, which enables it to 
twist about, and is covered to some extent with bristle- 
like appendages which assist its ]>owers of locomotion. 
They possess a system of veins and ai-teries, the blood of 
wMoh is red. Each worm is both male and female, or 



At the commencement of the next age, the Devonian, 
insects appeared, presenting a higher degree of develop- 
ment; their bodies being divided into three distinct 
parts, the head, the thorax, and abdomen, and their pow- 
ers of locomotion greatly promoted by the possession of 
six legs and two or four wings. During this age, fishes 
made their fii-st appeai'ance, and hence this epoch is often 
called the Age of Fishes. Tip to this period no ver- 
tebrates (animals possessing a backbone) were in exist- 
ence, and when fishes appeared the development of a 
backbone was a remarked feature in the progress of the 
kingdom, for all animal life ia divided into two classes 
vertebrates and invertebrates. The development from 
an invertebrate into a vertebrate was gi-adual, for there 
existed a specie called the " Ambeogisis," which poss^sed 
evidences in its organism of passing through the transi- 
tion state. The earliest fishes, it is thought, belonged to 
the invertebrates, and not for many years was there de- 
veloped in them a backbone. The gills of these crea- 
tures in the Devonian period were undeveloped ; there 
were holes at the sides with no covei-ing. 

In passing upward through the line of ages the won- 
derful development in the fish species is maiked, and as 
we pass the Carboniferous age some of these creatures 
begin to assume a new fonn, the pectoral, or small earti- 
lageous arms, terminating into ;i hand, with slender fin- 
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<r(?rs (whicli is a gi-adiial but great advance from lower 
unimal foiins), developed at the close of the Carhonifer- 
one, or iit the opening of the Secondary age, into stouter 
and moi-e bony aims, while the Umba corresponding to 
the veutrnl tins, terminating with a foot, with slender 
toes, developed equally in strength and size ; so that the 
fish became possessed of large, stout, bony legs and feet, 
with its caudal appendage strengthened and passing into 
the i-eptilian form. This age is called by modern geolo- 
gists the Age of Reptiles, i-eptiles being the pi-edomi- 
nant animal in that epoch. The connecting link is no- 
where better shown than in the Ichthyosaurus, a Greek 
t«rni meaning fish and reptile, or lizard. This is an ex- 
tinct animal, probably developed in the Carboniferous age, 
and becoming abundant in the Secondarj'. Its head was 
of a huge reptile, large, elongated mouth and teeth, but 
possessing tins to paddle its way along. Its vertebrse 
deeply concave, similar to the fishes. 

Another link connecting the reptile with the bird is 
found in the fossil remains of a Pterodactyl, a flying 
reptile existing in the Secondary age. Its head is the 
form of a reptile. Its legs support a membraneous wing 
to enable it to fly. Although a reptile in structure, possess- 
ing no feathei-s, yet, like birds, their bones were hollow 
and were adapted for the air, or flying, by the possesion 
of enormous wings. In the quarries of Solenhofen there 
has been found fossil remains of biivSs that possessed some 
characteristics of a reptile ; but, while some parts of its 
organism was reptilian, it was, nevertheless, a bird pos- 
sessing an expanse of wing and feathered. The connect- 
ing link between the bii-d and mammals, or semi- 
mammals is found in the fossil remains of a binl-likc 
kangai-oo, its head the structure of a bii-d, while its pos- 
terior" portion is constructed like a kangaroo. The con- 
necting link between mammals and man has been en- 
larged upon quite sufficiently heretofore. 
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In the Tertiary (the most rci-eiit gccilogiciil uge, folUnv- 
ing tlie Secondary above mentioned and called by many 
the Age of Mamm-ils) roamed the hairy ekphant and 
woolly rhinoceros Tht temperituie of thit peiiol wa- 
undonbtedly much coHer than the piesent igt (oihl 
quently those amm»h lequircd a huiy and ttoolh cover 
ing to prote t their mimnioth hodics fi jra tht txtrem* 
cold ; but, ts the terapemture £;riduallv mcre^sed to its 
present average height, these jverings y. ere u-feless and 
dispensed with i*. the naked pitbence ot tithe beasts 
to-day testify Take foi instance the pi^ which pos 
Besses a structure ^km to the dlig^toi In devtlopmg 
to the highti the Httei generally lost its stout ind bom 
caudal appendage having, in loiming the hud no fur 
ther use foi it, imd alho its huge mouth and teeth which 
suited its half ^uatic hibits So with the ape ftmily 
the general stiueture of which ho nearlv coiiespondi to 
man, requires long aims in 1 hands, and d«o teet hml 
shaped, to eniblo it more eisily to climb trees for self 
protection in thcforists, githei nuts ^n 1 fiuits whit! 
form their chief witbsihtence but is mm devebiel d< 
fended himself and procuied hie h-vmg h\ his ivits hind 
like feet and long innB toi (limbing an 1 iKomition on 
all fours" wei-e useless, and in assuming the upnght posi- 
tion his feet flattened out, the disuse of the arms and 
hands in walking upon them, caused both hand and arm 
to shorten or become smaller, the same as the blacksmith 
can by use or disuse cause both to strengthen or weaken. 
So with his canine teeth ; the earliest pre-histoi-ic man, 
who lived most entirely by hunting and fishing, undoubt- 
edly possessed long canine teeth like the ape, to enable 
him to tear flesh and tough substances more easily; 
but as man developed into a more civilized, being ho tilled 
the soil and subsisted more upon vegetable food, and the 
disuse of the canine teeth for tearing'flesh shortened 
thcni, so that to-diiy thuy are foiuiil cain|iai-::tive!_v Nmal!- 
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Wc hnve tlun traced irmn from the lo»ost torn of ani- 
mal lift ■ from tl» i-ariicst geolosio.l age to the preaent; 
and the gt«d«al dcvolopment from the lower to tlio 
higher, h..tily,yet oarofully .ketehcd; and yet do we 
fiad the beginning of man', not yet. From what did the 
lowoat anin,al develop? Whenoe it. ongm? I. it pot 
,iHc that the animal Ungdom sprang originallyfrom plant 
life" Hnxley toll. n. that yeast i. made np of a mas. ot 
minnte living pl.mt. called the yeast-plant, or, aoientih- 
cally termed, Tonik, belonging to the fnngi gtonp. Fa- 
broni discovered that thi. plant wa. the shape of a bag, 
that the onter portion oontalned the properties of wood, 
while the inner portion of the bag .contained the proper- 
ties of animals, among'them » Protein," the foundation ot 
every animal oi-ganismi he consequently called itaveg- 
eto-animal substance. It was al.o discovered that this 
inner matter possessed the power of eontraotion, sim- 
Ikr to that of the substance of annual.. This .nb.tance, 
which i. found in the interior ot vegetable cells as well 
as in all animal .ubstance., was named by Hugo^ Von 
Mohl, an eminent German botanist, " Protoplasm ;" and 
t(>day the fact is tamely conceded that the animal king- 
dom—which ot course includes man — proceeded from 
this rfiapelesj vegeto-animal ma.s. This, then, we will call 
the bridge over winch the vegetable kingdom paK^cd or 

developed into the animal. 

Corals were so akin to plant life that many years elapsed 

ere the discovery was made that these apparently branch- 
ing trees, decked with beauteous colors and fixed to the 
ocean's hod, was the product of animal life, and the Po- 
lype producing them had some pecnliarities of a plant. 
They propogate liu'gely by branclung out from the .ide ot 
the parent stock, the smie as a Ihnb or branch from the 
trunk ot a tree, .o that a community of them have the 
appearance of a tree with bi-anches thereon. Thoy arc 
u.ually fixed to a support, the same as a plant, but .they 
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are animals containing simply an inner sua for the stom- 
ach and month; around the latter are arranged rows of 
tentacles, like the petals of an aster — says Dana — about 

its central disk. T m h hich has 

been performed, a hem to 

pieces and they pr g 

The Crinoids, ai H he Pale- 
ozoic and Mesozo p ssing a 
very close resemb p an k ee form, 
was firmly attache ing ten- 
tacles presented th ra bi-anch- 
es of a plant. Th p g i-ecenr 
tame, were conside b g ssessing 
all the appearane m cientifif- 
researches have i h ng to :i 
gronp of the low Tn P ozoans ; 
thus, these vegeto mb mg p nerated 
above, may be ju -n d h nectinii 
links between the ta dm 

Having found it p oceeded 
from the very Ion h t, in all 
his grandeur, he is m d re he veg- 
etable kingdom, w b Cry ttogam, 
for his great, gi-ea ss m «n hers, do 
we find his ori^nV N 

The developraen 

est forms of anim if 
traced ; but his on m b 
ment is possible, ha. 

be a ^:cial creatio y b 



he low- 
hastily 
evelop- 

t iin man can be .pecially 



created. All plants gei-minate; that is, the seed from which 
they spiing contains the plant, root, trunk, branches, all 
a miniature fonn, and when sufficient heat and oxygen 
s the buried seed the miniature plant unfolds itself, 
!, and gi'ows into a shrub or tree, according t-o the 
strength or force of the species to which tlie plant be- 
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lotigs. Plants owe their existence to the ovary and 
ovule, and unless they are impregnated through the pistils 
by the poUen from the stamens of the male or staminate 
plant, whether upon or apart from tlie same stock, they 
oannot exist (Cryptogams exoepted). The analysis of 
plants denotes tlieir earth origin. Pass down the line of 
ages to the early development of our planet, when the 
Slobe was entirely covered with water, and plants with 
no possible cliance of existence — for soil was not then 
foj-med, and the ocean's bed was one vast solid. At last 
the spell is broken ; an elevation through eraption, or a 
more gradual force, sends a portion of the rocky bed 
above the universal ocean; bed after bed, scattered 
thi-ough the mass, is elevated ; and with rocks exposed to 
wind and rain, erosion takes place, the rocks disintegrate, 
and soil, or pulverized rock, the consequence. 

Now, to say that rocks or soil contains life is radical, 
but, nevertheless, I launch the assertion. We say a thing 
has life that possesses the power to grow and develop. 
Rocks do not appai-ently possess that power and yet 
when we study their structure carefully and* thoughtfully 
we find that changes in their forms have been constantly 
occurring. Look at the pure crystal ; has that not passed 
through a process of development, from the simplest 
amorphous rock to the highest crystalization ? We say 
this is due to some chemical action, lai^ely through heat; 
but what is heat? It is simply the manifestation of a 
force ; not that heat is the force itself, any more than the 
power of speech is the force that works the brain and 
moulds expression. Speech is simply the manifestation 
of that force which is behind both speech and brain and 
unseen. So an unseen foi-ce is behind heat, the latter 
l>eing simply the phenomenon, and not the power that 
prompts or propels it. Heat I do not regard as a link in 
the " correlation of forces y" but a link in the prunary 
manifestaUons of force, correlated to each other, as light. 
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motion, electricity, mugnetism, etu. Tliosc arc till resolved 
or reduced to one primary foi-ce, wliicii |,irodnceb said pri- 
mary correllative mnuifestatioiis. 

Spend an evening with Tyndall mikI watch iiis experi- 
ments in ciyetallization. As soon as the current (from a 
voltaic battery) began to pass, one wire became coh- 
ered with bubbles, while from the other, foliage grew 
with the most extraordinary riijiidity. The particles 
seemed t-o form in the liqnid, to come into existence from 
nothing, and msh with violence to attach themselves in 
leaves and frond-like forms to the iitti-ai-tive wire. It 
was like being shown into the secrets of nature — like 
witnessing ci-eation. The general appearance of the 
"tree" was fem-like and gi-aceful. Tyndall says: "In 
the process of crystallization nature iiratreveals herself as 
a builder. Where do her operations stop? Does siie con- 
tinue by the play of the same forces to foim the vegeta- 
ble and afterward the animal ? Whatever the answer to 
these questions may be, trust me that the Jiotions of the 
coming generations regarding this mysterious thing whicli 
some have called 'bmte matter' will be very different 
from those of the generations past." Life in each king- 
dom is differently developed. In the animal kingdom 
growth of stature ceases at a certain age, while iu the 
vegetable kingdom it continues thi-ongh tlie individual 
osistence of the plant. The former poasessea the power 
lo move from place to place .it will, the latter is fixed to 
one spot, and derives its nourishment chiefly through the 
lower parts of its organism, while the sustenance of the 
•tnimal kingdom is taken through the upper. The result- 
ing pi-ocesses of these developments are easily explained,, 
save the first, in the cessation of growth of man or ani- 
mals at a certain age ; and why said physical growth does 
not continue through life, as with the plant, is not yet 
Matisfactorlly explained. All of these processes and de- 
velopments, however, are simply the results of some uncx- 
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jiliiinefl forpe wliich pvojifla and gives Kliapts and fonn to 
mutter, not only in the aiiimiil and vegetahlo kingdoms, 
InU in t\w. mineral kingdom, wliicli manifcHts itself, though 
vjifferently yet most distinctly, in varied orystallizationa. 

The differentiation in life is very marked in the devel- 
ojiment of our planet. To-day, in man, more than all 
others in the broad realms of nature, dwells the greatest 
Mnd the widest manifestations of life. Like the beast, lie 
tinjoys the powei-s of locomotion, self-defence, etc., but, 
more than that, he enjoys an intellect, as varied aa it is 
jjreat, and as far beyond the beast as the latter is beyond 
Hie oyster, or the oyster beyond the lowest form or man- 
ifestation of animal life, the protoplasm. In the tirst the 
most recent planetary development, man, we find the 
broadest variety, in the beast its development is less 
marked ; in the oyster the differentiation in life is reduced 
to a very narrow limit; in protoplasm, the base, or the 
iowost round in the ladder of animal life, the variety of 
manifestation is as email as is possible to imagine in this 
kingdom. In the vegetable kingdom diiierentlation is 
still less raai-ked, for life ie manifested only in reproduc- 
tion and growth with changing forms, while in the min- 
eral kingdom the variety of life's manifestations are re- 
<1ueed, not to its minimum development, but to the lowest 
or narrowest limit in matter as a solid ; its manifestations 
though less apparent than in the higher kingdoms, is nev- 
ertheless to the investigator positive, for growth and 
change of form through crystallization is everywhere ob- 
stirved. Vegetation develops largely through the influ- 
ence of heat ; so does crystallization in the mineral king- 
dom develop largely through the same manifestation of 
force. 

Dr. Carpenter, the English scientist, gives undue influ- 
ence to the manifestations of heat. This element he con- 
siders is the vital force, the very life, that animates our 
being and all matter; but with like consistency he might 
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claim the same pre-emiuence for oxygen, for without the 
presence of the latter, seed could never germinate, nor 
the egg develop into life. Another claims that electricity 
is the basis of life ; but, be it heat or electricity that ani- 
mates the vegetable and animal Itingdoms, must we not 
claim that through both of them the mineral kingdom 
develops in growth and change of forms through crystal- 
lization; but, as previously stated, both heat and elec- 
tricity are correllated manifestations of a force, not the 
force itself, that prompts the action ; the latter we may 
oall the vital element which animates the universe giv- 
ing life to rocka through cryatalHaation, and development 
to plants and animala through germination. To produce 
a good plant we must see that the soil contains those min- 
eral properties which we know the plant upon analysis 
itself possesses, for the plant is simply a mineral or min- 
erals reproduced or developed, or, in other words, meta- 
morphosed into vegetable life. 

In primeval times it is probable that when the soil be- 
came sufficiently pulverized, saturated with moisture and 
compounded with the gaseous elements washed down by 
the descending rain, the same force that develops crystal- 
lization — call it life-force — varied its manifestation and 
produced a genn, simple in its structure, a minute globu- 
iar bag, a single cell, possibly microscopic. When com- 
ing in contact with that quickening element, oxygen, and 
the dun's heat and light, It expands, a new kingdom is 
born — the plant. The eai'liest plants ai-e known to be 
very small, almost microscopic ; a careless observer passes 
every day rocks apparently stained, or colored, which, 
upon close inspection, are found to be a low order of 
vegetation, belonging to the Cryptogams, or flowerless 
plants. Such were undoubtedly the appearance of the 
earliest vegetation. Having traced man to the rock, have 
we found the beginning beyond which there is no trace? 
Not yet. 
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Tbe neb«lsB hypothesis of the origin of our globe, and 
now the accejited theory throughout the civilized world, 
describeB the earth as originating from a nebulas cloud- 
like ma«e, in which the sun, planets, comets, tei-olites and 
meteors were included, forming together one immense 
combined nebula, floating in space. When this vast 
nebulas began the process of condensation separation 
from the central mass took place in the form of rings, 
the latter further condensed, broke up, and each ring 
gathered by laws of attraction the fragments and formed 
a globe, such as the earth and other planets. The earth 
at this period is supposed to have been some one thousand 
eight hundred times larger than at present, its dimen- 
sions in fact extending to the moon ; but through laws of 
expenditure of heat,fi'om a gaseous to a fiery liquid mass, 
and from the hot, molten mass to water and solid rocks, 
its condensation from its beginning as a planet to its pres- 
ent condition, and its development as shown in the vari- 
ety of manifestations of life, is immense. 

What is there that rune through this entire chsun of the 
earth's development? What that caused the nebulie to 
condense, especially one portion more than another? 
What caused the, earth to separate in the form of a ring 
and then t,ake the form of a globe ? What caused it to 
possess two motions at once, the rotation upon its axis 
and its revolution around tbe sun? It is the same cause 
or force that enables man to run or think, the fish to swim. 
the seed to germinate, the tree to grow, the mineral to 
crystaline, fluid to solidify, or vapor to liquify; and that 
foi-ce must be the vital or spiritual force, the life that ani- 
mated not only the earth in its primary conception upon its 
launch into existence as an individualized entity, unfold- 
ing itself in its varied life-manifestations thi-ough rocks, 
water, trees, beasts, man, etc., but the same force, or life, 
that animates the entire heavens, giving motion, light, 
beat, gravitation, ;ill, to the vast bodies floating in space, 
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to all mailer extending through the length and breadtli 
of the mighty luiiverse ; not forgetting that gi'avitatioii, 
motion, light, heat, etc., through which all nature appa- 
rently operates, are hnt the nianifeBtations of this living, 
vital, propelling, spiritual foi-ce. 

An atom is the lowest fonn or the smallest division of 
matter. All atoms of matt-er, gavs Papillon, ai-e one :ni.l 
the same thing, hut the different energies and forces com- 
bining them change their nature; motion alone deter- 
mines the variety and nnity of matter ; but motion is ;is 
subordinate to force as speecli is to tliought. The mate- 
rialist tells us that spirit, or life, is the result or product of 
matter; that matter is first, and spirit, or life, follows it. 
If I am wrong in my assertion that a ceitain foiw oi- 
energy, call it life or spirit, runs from the primary concep- 
tion of our planet throngh its gaseons and liquid state to 
the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdom, through tlie 
diffei-cntiation in its many manifestations, culminating in 
man ; if, I repeat, this statement is not practically or 
theoretically true, then I should have faith in the mate- 
rialist, for if life or spirit was not ma^le manifest upon 
our globe nntil the appearance of plants and animals 
some millions of years after the earth'o formation, the 
conciusion is obvious that matter was all this time pre- 
paring to develop life or spirit (if spirit is the result or 
prodnet of matter), which on the face of it is totally 
absurd — for the very fact of matter developing life or 
spirit, or if spirit or life is developed from matter in -any 
form, is proof positive that some force acting behind oi- 
through matter was necessary to develop said life or 
spirit ; for development cannot take place in any shape 
unless some force exists to set it in motion, and that force 
can be nothing less than that life or spirit which pervades 
the universe. 

Then, when the distinguished scientist, Papillon tells 
us, as before mentioned, that all atoms of matter are oiio 
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and tlie same thinj;, Imt ttie different energies and forces 
combining them <!hange their nature and variety, we are 
led to tlie belief that matter in all its varied forms and 
conditions is wholly developed through the ener^es of 
life or spirit-forces. Having traced the life and composi- 
tion of man tti the gi-eat nebnlie, from which our planet 
was born, or thrown off, is this the be^nning, the primal 
base, or fount from which our lives and bodies evolved or 
sprang? Most assuredly not. What is the origin of the 
nebulie ? One class of nebulie is found through powei- 
fnt telescopes to consist of an innumerable quantity of 
stars, which through smaller lenses gave the appeai-ancc 
by their immense distances from us, of a cloudy, hazy 
mass. Another class to which the nebulie from which onr 
earth separated belongs, is gaseous, comprising many of 
the properties that our globe contains to-day. What this 
Tiebulffi ori^nated from is still an open question. The 
universe is moi-e or less filled with cosmical matter, from 
very small bodies to bodies of immense size, some of 
which are solid and othei-a gaseous. 

In the little space which our own solar system occu- 
pies; there are innumerable little bodies called meteors 
tliat ai-e solid, and converted into gas when reaching our 
atmosphere ; there are also comets of immense size, as 
light as gas, whose path is parabolic, passing into space 
and never returning to our system again. And the gase- 
ous mass exploded or ejected from the sun to-day, if it 
travels with the velocity of five hundred miles per second 
— as is the case in some instances — it passes, says Proc- 
tor, beyond the control of the sun tangentically into 
space. Now, it is possible that these fragmentary, cosmi- 
cal, gaseous masses collect and form a vast nebulte, from 
which worlds are born. Farther back than this it is im- 
possible for man to trace that form of life and matter 
which composes his being; it passes here into the great 
unknown ; and yet this life and matter is as anterior to the 
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nebnlffi in some anexplained form, and as certain as itn 
existence that we have traced since the nebula; form- 
ation ; hence the beginning or primal origin of man must 
remain as undiscovered as the origin of the universe with 
which it is identical; 

Having reached the utmost limit of man's comprehen- 
sion, let us look very briefly at the general principles upon 
which evolution or development is founded. What are 
the facts ? If, as Herbert Spencer su^ests, the nebulaj 
hypothesifi so generally accepted is correct, what do we 
find ? That the law of matter and all life is to develop 
from the simple to the complex, from the lower to the 
higher fonn. 

Take the great nebnlse. from which the earth sprang, 
with no fixed shape, floating through spaee a simple, ho- 
mogeneous mass, as far as appearance indicated. No bet-, 
erogeneoHB compilation was then manifest in this gaseous 
nebnlaj mass. Could a being of our own manner born 
have ridden upon this floating billow and been told of the 
many planets, comets and meteors which this simple and 
unpretending cloud would give birth, his eyes would 
have protnidcd from their sockets and hie brain electrified 
by this stupendous thought. The homogeniety through- 
out the mass became eventually disturbed ; poitions of it 
began to condense, concentrate, and become heavier. — 
Development has here commenced; the evolution from 
the simple to the complex is in progress ; what was once 
homogeneous is now becoming heterogeneous ; separa- 
tion from the great nebulae takes place ; Mercury, Venus, 
Earth, Mars, the Asteroids, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and 
Neptune launch into space ; and not only has this nebulae, 
cloud-like mass developed these planets, all of which re- 
volve upon their own axis and also revolve around the 
central mass, the sun, but some of them have developed 
emaller planets or satellites, which also perform a revolu- 
tion around said primary planets; and again the hetero- 
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goniety dovoioped by the nebulse mass is further displayed 
hy cometa and meteors, which are as abundant as the 
fish of the sea. 

The vast complexity which these simple, homogenous, 
mebulie, cloud-like mass has evolved, as one dwells upon 
the grandeur and mar\-c!louH variety of the solar system, 
amazes the wisest.of us; and when we come to consider 
tliat each one of these planetary bodies haH passed, or 
win pass, through the same development and differentia- 
tion as our own earth, evolution from the lower to the 
higher, from the simple to the complex, seems positive. 
This is clearly manifested in the progress of our own 
planet. After our separation from the nebula) mass the 
globe continued cooling and condensing until it passed 
into a liquid utate, differentiation developed, heavy metala 
began to manifest their individuality by solidifying ; gold, 
silver, lead, mercury, copper, etc^ have separated ; silicon, 
aluminum, calcium, magnesium, sodium, potassium, and 
many other bases, have solidified and are patiently waiU 
ing the fall of the condensing acids, sulphuric, carbonic, 
chloriodic, chloric, nitric, phosphoric, etc, to unite with 
them in the formation of rocks in their numerous varie- 
ties. The simple, homogeneous, gaseous globe is now un- 
folding itself and becoming more heterogeneous, or more 
and more complex. Like an ordinary garden-seed, which 
appears one simple mass throughout and apparently ho- 
mogeneous, and yet, viewed through a microscope, its 
future development and heterogeneous and complex struc- 
ture is observed, as the plumule, or trunk, and radicale, or 
root, with branches and leaves, are all snugly folded up in 
the simple covering, and only wdt germination to untold 
itself, expand, and develop into a plant. So with the chrys- 
alis; it is apparently a lump of matter encased, simple 
and homogeneous, and to all appearance dead, inanimate; 
but by the aid of a good lens the future butterfly is dis- 
covered through the covering, with its body and wings 
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snugly packed up, the antenuw, or feelers bv tin- side of 
the legs and tongue between th(i latter, all closely packed, 
waiting the unfolding, or development, into the winged- 
fairy of the air. 

In the catei-pillar the future butterfly is Bometime.H seen 
closely cramped up within, and must pass through two 
metamorphoses ere its simple, homogenoous, mass i-eaehes 
the complex, heterogeneous form and stnictiire of the 
hutterfiy. So with the globe ; it liad simply to unfold 
itself and develop from time to time new forms and vari- 
eties, with constantly wider differentiations, and become 
more and more complex and heterogeneous. Tlie vege- 
table kingdom developed, observe the wonderful variety 
into which this kingdom has branched or divided. Al- 
ready there have been discovered some three thousand 
separate species divided into orders, families and genera, 
to say nothing of the untold species yet undiscovered. One 
has but to stand upon the threshold of the very interest- 
ing science of botany and peep into the herbanium of 
nature to fully appreciate the beauty in the wonderful 
variety of plants with which our planet is decked. A fur- 
ther unfolding of the earth is made in the develo]»ment 
of the animal kingdom. How wide its differentiation 
from the sponges to man, from the oyster to the highest 
type of animal life ! Baron Cuvter describes in his great 
work many hundred species moving over the globe ; and 
when we examine these species, and find each species sub- 
divided again and again into numberiess varieties, as in the 
dog, for example, the maatii?, shepherd, Newfoundhmd, etc., 
etc., also the horse with its varieties, our wonderment is 
increased. But when we again consider that throughout 
the entii-e living mass, and alt matter, upon the globe, 
there are no two individuals or objects alike, we are still 
more amazed at the wonderful advance from the lower to 
the higher, the simple to the complex, from the nebula, 
homogeneous, gaseous mass of our planet in its infancy, to 
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llK! almost incomprehensible wi^e diversity or differen- 
tiation in life or matter to-day, ciihninaling in man, the 
latest and most eomplex or complicated form in all its 
aspects, that onr planet has yet produced. 

In tracing mau from the earliest development of the 
ijlobe we found that some force, call it life or spirit, behind 
the correlated manifestations of force, heat, light, motion, 
electricity, etc., gave the impulse and caused the develop- 
ment of 'our planet in its varied manifestations, hereto- 
fore briefly described. The question now arises whether 
this life-force or spirit manifested in different bodies is 
sufficiently individualized to enable it to preserve its 
identity, as in man, throughout eternity. Or, in other 
words, if better understood, will Lysander S. Richards 
live, and his individuality continue forever and ever? 

The antecedents or antiquity of man can be traced with 
some show of certainty through a chain of solid facta, 
but when we approach the question of the end of man, 
or his life beyond the grave, the facts presented to us are 
subjective, or more or less speculative. Yet no one aside 
from the materialist will, I presume, attempt to deny that 
the life or spirit principle developing man and al! beings 
or things upon our planet continues through all time, 
without end. But in what form it continues, whether 
individualized in one peraon or thing, as upon the earth, 
an individual entity, a spiritual body dispossessed of mat- 
ter, or whether it enters or ia swallowed up in a universal 
life or Bpirit-maas ])ervading the universe, is the vital ques- 
tion of the hour. Advocates of the latter notion tell us 
that as a drop of water falls into the ocean, niirigleB and 
is lost in a great liquid mass, its individuality and ident- 
ity ceasing, so does life or spirit departing fi-om the, body 
pass into the great universal life or spirit mass, and Its in- 
dividuality is forever lost. Let us see if this illustration 
holds good. 

Water ia made up of two elements, oxygen and hydro- 
5 
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gen, and the smallest jiarticle into which a drop can be 
divided is a molecule. Picture in the miuil the smallest 
particle of water imaginable, and divided into a million 
of times, and the particle is not yet reduced to a mole- 
cule. Prof. Maiweil in substance says : " The size of a 
hydrogen molecule is such that if two million would 
stand in a row they would occupy a millimetre, and a 
million million million million of them would weigh but 
four or five grammes. The moleolues are conformed to 
a constant type with a precision which is not to be found 
in the sensible properties of the bodies which they con- 
stitute. In the first place, the mass of each individual 
molecule and all its other properties are absolutely unalter- 
able. In the second place, the properties of all mole- 
cules of the same kind ai-e absolutely identical. Oxvgen 
we obtain from rocks, air, water, fluids, and very man/ 
different compounds, and also from rocks of all geologi- 
cal ages, from the Tertiary to the Silurian or the Azoic ; 
and if through this vast extent of time, millions upon 
millions of yeai-s, any change was effected in its pi-oper- 
ties the specimens would manifest it. Hydrogen is ])ro- 
cured from coal, water, etc. Two litres of any specimen 
of hydrogen will combine with one litre precisely of any 
specimen of oxygen, and will form two litres of the vapor 
of water. If by lying in rocks, through all the geologi- 
cal epochs of the past, passing through the volcanic and 
heat changes to which the rock is subject, or in space, 
dashing along as comets and meteora of which it is part 
and parcel, if any change or modification in the mole- 
cules had occurred, these relations of oxygen and hy- 
drogen above mentioned, would no longer exist ; but 
the same proportion of combination between these two 
elements exist to-day as millions of years ago, showing 
that the individuality or identity of the molecule is pre- 
served. 
"The spectroscopist finds through the spectroscope 
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that the moletttiles of hydrogen are the same not only in 
the sun, 92,500,000 miles away, but in the fixed stars, 
Arctiims, Sinus, Aklebiir.tn, etc., trillions of miles distant. 
The molecule is indestructible ; it preserves its identity 
through all time, Eiich molecule throughout the uni- 
verse posse^es the same size and form, A molecule of 
iron, or aught else, is the same in the dog-star as on the 
earth, preserving its individuality; it cannot grow or 
decay ; the molecule is incapable of generation or de- 
struction. Though planets may be destroyed and new 
systems develop, the molecules remain unchanged, un- 
broken and unworn, the same in size, in weight and 
shape." Each molecule is as much in a world by itself as 
each individual man ; and as much space exists between 
each molecule, in which the forces can move them about 
in proportion to their size, as between bees in a swarm ; 
consequently if we analyze a drop of water, or, rather, 
could we reduce it to its minimum or smallest size, a 
molecule, we should find that, instead of its losing its 
identity and becoming lost in the great ocean mass, it 
preserves its individuality and moves about in its own 
little orbit. The unseen world is comparatively as great 
and wonderful upon our planet as beyond, as the micro- 
scope long ago I'evealed. 

Now, if the lowest condition to which matter can be 
reduced, the atom or the molecule (the fonaer being the 
smallest division of a single element and the latter the 
minutest division of a compound) preserves its individu- 
ality or identity under all conditions and through all 
time, and also pervades all space, whether in the solid, 
liquid, or gaseous form, is it any less probable that the 
universal life or spirit-force pervading the universe, di- 
vided and dwelling in innumerable individual forms, will 
preserve its identity through whatever changes the mass 
of matter with which it is connected may pass through? 
To be sure, the material body of a man dies, the form ia 
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not preserved or individualized, but the atoms or mole- 
cules of which it is made up remain the same, retaining 
their constant individual fomj and shape ; and the life or 
Bpirit which builds them up and holds thern together in tiie 
form of man, when it loosens its hold and escapes, can it 
be any less individualized than the atoms or moleculi-H 
which it partially controls? An army, for example, Ls 
made up of individuals; they move collectively as one 
body. Take the "army of the Potomac;" they moved 
in one solid phalanx, united in one single purpose and 
imbued with one and the same spirit of love and de- 
fence of their country. At the close of the war this 
body or army decomposes, so to speak, fsUs to pieces, or 
scatters into its original individual elements of men ; as 
they return to their respective homes the army as a body 
is no more, but the spirit that moved them through the 
fields of blood in the defence of their native land still 
lives, and will continue to live, as an individual part of 
the nation's struggle for existence. 

Thelife or spirit force that moves our being cannot bt- 
seen any more than can he'at or electricity ; we can only 
see or feel its effects ; if it was material — something that 
we could feel, see, smell, taste or hear — the evidence 
would be positive and beyond question ; but as we cannot 
taste, smell, see, hear or handle it, as our experiences and 
observations are so entirely confined to matter, it is not 
surprising that we are totally unable to comprehend it 
through our material senses, for these are the only chan- 
nels through which we can arrive at positive and sub- 
stantial conclusion; hence the question of the end of 
man must always remain more or less unsettled while 
spirit and matter continue two distinct elements. We 
know, however, as Mr, Moody suggests, that mind or spirit 
in many instances works independently of matter. The 
material body of man changes, or wastes away, the physi- 
ologist telle us, once in seven years; not one particle of 
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his body, in anj form, remains al the end of that time. 
The change is very gradual, the waste of the entire body 
is constant; and it is to supply this great waste that we 
are obliged to, eat, and a new body is constantly .and as 
gradually filUng the place of the old as the latter is weai-- 
ing and wanting away. Like the petrifying process of 
wood — a strip of it lies in a limestont; region, the wood 
slowly wastes away, and as rapidly as a particle, an infini- 
tesimal particle, drops, lime -works in, hardens and fills the 
place, and thus as particle after particle of the wood is 
wasting, new matter as gradually fiUs in, and, so slow is 
the process, the form of the fibers and tissues of the wood 
is preserved, as the form of a scar . upon a man's body is 
preserved, thro.igh tlie same slow process ; not a particle 
of the strip of wood remwns; it is petrified, or, the entire 
waste of the wood is substituted by limestone. 

Now the fact is significtnt that, as every molecule or 
particle of the body wastes or returns to the earth in 
seven years, why, if the mind or spirit is not entirely in- 
dependent of the body, and does not preserve its individ- 
uality or identity apart from matter, does not conscious- 
ness or memory, which is part and parcel of the mind, 
waste away with the body in seven years? Bat, on the 
contrary, the octogenarian is more conscious of events 
that occurred seventy years ago, or in the days of his 
childhood — can remember them with greater ease — than 
events that occurred within the 'space of seven years of 
his advanced age. Then, again, we have testimonies from 
very responsible persons scattered over the world, that 
spirits, individual spirits, once inhabiting earth bodies, 
have manifested in many ways their individual existence 
beyond the grave. Moses and Elias, departed spirits, 
once inhabiting the earth, appeared, it ie said, to Peter, 
and Thomas when present on the mount with Jesus. 
And the argument ie presented that the same law that 
would allow the retnrn of a spirit two thousand years ago 
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